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ABSTrACr ^ 

The study reported in this paper, conducted during 
the Winter of 1973-74, explored the nenshole policies of 'U.S. daily . 
newspapers • in the context of rapid technological aAd econoiic 
changes. A national survey consisted of a structured questionnaire 
aailed .to a stratified^ randoa saaple of newspapers selected by 
circulation size. Analysis of responses frou 149 Managing editor^ * 
^^6% of those queried) shows' that 41S of the newspapers sutveyed have 
new^hole policies which set aside a liniauji nuMber cf column inches 
f or .news each day regardless of advez^tising load; that 91X of the 
managing editors consider their paper's newshole policy to be 
adeq'uate; that, however, the majority of Managing editors fr>equently 
need; to negotiate for additional space after the newshole is filled; 
that the proportion of space set aside for noasLdr^rtising content- has 
changed little, in recent years; that those usifig^; ^f ixed MiniMUM 
systeiB for determining newshole size tend to b^r^arger circulation 
papers which^ rank higher on a news potential inlex than papers using 
other sy^teaS; and that although the fixed siniiUM is the Most 
popular Hetho(J for determining newshole size, the nuMber of papers 
using it has- recently decreased. (JM) 
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.. A spiralling increase in newsprint costs has caused wid^&pread concern"-^, 
about news allocation policies of American newspapers. Discussion of the need 
for more efficient use of newsprint as the result of economic pressures has- 

revived the traditional criticism that advertising departments "are too influential 

■ 1 ■ ' , 

in determining the amount of news space available to editors. . 

Media critic Ben Bagdikian .expresses this concern when he states: "On almost 

all papers the kdvertising deparfnent determines ttftal pages'* to *be printed and 

* • ,2 • 

oniy after this does hews receive its allocation./' 

This criticism is not, new, of course. Twenty, yaars^go journalism educator 
Ralph Casey worried about^warranted encroachments of advertising on needed / 
njws space. Casey and Copeland studied. the. problem of news allocation poUcy • 
, and found th^t many papers were systematically allocating a minimum nunber of . 
^pluon ittches ^or news each day, regardless of, the amount of advertising. 

The present study, conducted during the Winter of- 1973-74, explores the 
newshole policies of U.S. daily newspapers In the context of rapid technological • 
and efconomic changes. 



:y " . ■ .' » Method ., ' ^\ ' 



■ The national survey, sj>onsored by the News Research Cent.r of the Amerlc^ 
Newspaper Publisher's Associarton, -used a mAil questionnaire that was sent to k 

» 

-stratified, random sample of nev^spapers selected by circulation size- from the 
1973.Mitor52d Publisher' Y The structured questionn.aire, developed in 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■■3 ■■■ : ■ ,• ■ ■ ■ 



consuleation with managing editors from several midwest newspapers of various 
^^Izes/ was returned by 46 percent of .the managing editors queried. Comparison 
of known parameters with descriptive data from the resulting sample of 149 managing 
editors suggests the sample is highly representative.^ 

Characteristics of the Newshole 
. According to the survey, the typical daily newspaper in America uses slightly 
less thari 45 percent of its space for non-advertising content on the average^ da/, 
about the same as reported by Casey and Copeland in 1957.^ There is, however, 
wide variation. Some papers devote as little as 23 percent to newshole, while 
others place the figure as high as 73 percent. Sunday papers set aside more for 
non-advertising content.,' On the average, Sunday editions split, 50-50 between, 
advertising and non-advartising material. 

The average newshole on what the marikging editors described as- a typical 
weekday is 4,860 colunm inches. The average Sunday newshole Is 8,927, nearly 
double that of weekday papers. Agaiin, there is wide variation on these measures. 

/ 

The most dommon ^al;ly newspaper size is 13-29 pages. (See Table 1.) As 
might be expected, thifllgures are somewhat higher for Sunday papers, with nearly 
halT of them running more than 70 pages . 

A majority of newspapers (61%) use an. eight-coluata format. "About 18 percent 
, use a combination of six and eight columns, and about 12 percent have adopted 
the si-x-column page. A small minority (6Z) use nine columns. 

Regardless of circulation or newshole* size, the overwhelMng majority of 
editors say l<^ly<iew8, makes up the largest proportion of non-advertising content 
that they^^pl^fy as newk. According to the^ editors' estimates, 75 percent 
the news-^3^K in the average daily in the sample was'devot^d to. local news. 

state, and international news receive, the least amount of space. 




Most managing editors "appear .to be satisfied with newshole size for their 

■ ^ ' — 

/ ' ''^ ] 

papers, but more than'^a quarter complain that it^^is too small.' A few even say 

it is too large. (See Table 3.) 

The editors were asked also how they t^i&ught- the average reader viewed 

newshole size. The estimates correspond closely to the edifors' own opinions. 



An even larger perc^tage of managing editors think the size of their 
Sunday. newshole is "about' right"* Again, editors* perceptions of readers | 
opinions about newshole size closely parallel their own. (See Table 4.) 

Methods for Determining j}ewshole Size 
The most widely used method for determining newshole size is the fixed- 
minimum approach, the allocation of a specified minimum number of column inches 
for non-advertising content each day, * The number of newspfkpers using the fixed- 
odLnimum policy appears to have declined during the last 18 years. Casey and 

Copeland reported in 1957 that 54 percent of the U.S. dailies used a fixed- 
8 

mj-nimum systemj; while the present study places the figure at 41 percent. 

. 

Twenty-six percent use a sliding-percentage formula. With this system the 
number of pages a newspaper has on a given day is determined by the amount of 
advertising, and the proportion of advertising^ to non-advertising sp^ce varies 
with the number of pages. "^-^ 

Seven percent use a fixed-percentage formula that does not vary with the 
number of pages, and 26 percent use a variety of other systems. 

^ilewspapers with a standardized newshole seem to have a greater potexitial 
for gathering and publishing news than those using other methods of space 
allocation. Those with the standardized system score higher on a "news. potential 
index" developed by Wayne. A. Danielson and John Adama* The .index gives k 
newspaper a score of one or zero> for either n^ijjg riot having- the following 
attributes: an estimated weekdi^y newshole of 2,500 inches or more; an estimated 



e^jLt^rial staff of 75 or more; three or more news , services; publication seven 

days a week;" and morning -pufelicationo The higher a newspaper's score^ the 

9 

greater its news potential. . 

The size of the fixed daily miniinjum ufirtsd by pa^fers. in this study varies 
widely, but the average is 1,914 column inches pei- day. Some papers set aside . 
as little as 352 column inches for news, while others go as high as 4^725 . 
(See Table 5.) 

".When the newshole size exceeds the fixed minimum, 41 percent of the papers 
use a sliding scale to determine the size. Thirteen percent use a fixed per-^ 
centage for the excess. The rest use a variety of other systems. - 

•Fifty-eight percent of the managing editors who work fdr newspapers with a 
fixed-minimum system say their papers use this method because it guarantees 
adequate news coverage. Eighteen percent think it provides a well-rounded 
newspaper while only . three percent say it is conducive to better production 
Schedules. Twenty-one percent list a variety of other responses. 

The second most' common form of newshole determination, used by 26 percent 
of the newspapers in this sample, is ^ percentage formula that varies with the 
number of pages in the newspaper on a particular day.. There is a wide variation ? 
in the- amount of space that papers using this 'system are able to set aside for., 
non-advertising consent. (See Table 6,) 

A. percentage formula that remains fixed regardless of page. size is utilised 
by seven percent of the papers. These newspapers average 44 percent non^ advertising 
matter, but some carry as little as 25 percent and others as much, as 55^ percent •j, ' 

.The 26 percent of the^newspapers that do not use fixed-minlinaitt, slldlng- 
percentage, 'or fixed-percentage methods of newshole determinatioti list a variety 
of other systems. Responses rang^- from uslnfe a -fixed number of pages for i\ewj3 
to using whatever spice the m^jj^^rig editor calls for on a particular day. 
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; The specific system for deterinlning newshole IT not static. Only 19 percent . 
of the editors say the formula is never revised, but only abou^a third say ' the 
formula is revised ^on a regular basis, ranging from quarterly to once, every 2-5 .. 
years. Ten percent added notes to the questionnaire saying that the newsprint 
shortage had prompted revision of the formula. - - . 

■ The process of policy revision assumes a variety of forms, and executives 
from the news side usdally participate. Only 15 percent of the managing editors 
say news executives are excluded. The publisher and executives from both the 
advertising and; news departments participate in formula revision at 38 percent 
of the newspapers. The publisher participates at 58 percent. (See Table 8.) 

The managing editors who taKe' P^t' in formula ^revision have varying^roles. 
Twenty-six percent say they Actually negotiate^ for the news ^departmenr during 
the deliberations while 30 percent say ^they participate in an advisory tcTle. 
Ten percent report making the decision while three perqKf say they are simply 
informed about 'the ^decision. The other 30 percent fall Intc' the broad category _ 
of "other" that represents a rftyriad of functions. ^ 

Regardless of the system used, 68 percent of the editors know the newshole 

size for their weekday editions at: least one day ^ead of deadline time, while 
" only 32 percent know less than one day in advance. Editors for Sunday papers 
...have more lead time, however.'. Forty-three percent know at least one day ahead, 

and thtrty-thre^ percent have at least two days advancd notice. 
' A large majority of the managing editors appear to be satisfie^-^th thelt 

pai^r's method o^,^eteTmining newshole size, -Twenty-eight percent ^call their 

system highly adequate, 63 percent say it's adequate, .and nine percent think it's ■ 

inadequate. 

. Only 11 percent say they would/prefer another system. Of these, five editbrs 
say they want a; system that will give them more autonomy dver the newshole. and 
■ ihree say m/kim^tjs^e any system but would like one. 
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Most editors find that they need extra space during the typical month. 
Ninety-three percent say -they negotiate at least once a month for addi^:ionai, 
space after the -size of the newshole has already been determined. Near^three- 
quarters of the editors try for extra space between ,one an.d four, ti^ per month". 
T?hey are generally successful. (See Table 90 

' .When- editors neecTadditional space, they negotiate wit/various combinations 
of newspaper executives. Only five percent say they maj/unilatetial decisions 
about" additional space. (See Table 10.) 

Editors are equally likely to negotiate ext^ space for both scheduled 
events id late-breaking stories when neededyfod say they are usually successful 

in thk±y -negotiations. . lv 

Daia about the .proximity of stories for which editors request additional 
space Jrpvide few surprises. Sixty-four percent say they are most ' likely to 
negotiate a larger newshole for local stories. Only 31 percent say they are 
equalli likfely io.aeek^-additioiml space for all types of stories. 

-fiTty-two p'ercent of the editors say they have the power to authorise 
additional pages when needed. ^ Of those with such authority, 59 percent use it 
-less Ithan six times a year, while 31 percent 'use it from 7 to. 25 times. Eleven 
percints'ay they authorize_ additional pages about once every^t-wo weeks. ' , 

/.Adding pages, however, is only one of the e-attur^^^-ons when additional 
spaie is neeJed_jnie_most frequently-used methodr^ gaining additional sRaife 
•ar J displacing other news or squeezing out house ads,. As Mght be pfe-dicted.-r 
thi least-used option is pulling a paid ad^(See Table 11.) 
. j The newsroom, of course, is not alone in needing-: additional space on occa- 
Ndarly all of^he editor^ report that their paper's it««»l;8lewa8^nged (- 
/riduced) during the past' y^ar because of advertising, departmepi ie^ds-. 
ilaiost a weekly occurrence at 19 percent of the newspapers talli^ 



News Potential Index 
The data were analyzed to-detennine whether newshole policies of papers 
scoring high on the news potential index differ from those scaring low. As \ 
mentioned earlier, papers high on the index are likelier to use a standardized ' 
newshole (V-.33).-'-° This means papers with a fixed minimum t6nd to have larger 
circulation (TaUc^.SS), more staff members (Taub=.72), and more pages (V-.45) on 
a typical weekday than papers without , a standardized newshole. Fixed-minimum papers 
devote significantly more space to advertising during the average month, howevfer, 
meaning that the praportion of_^pace set aside: for news is less than for papers 
using other newdhole foirmulas., . v 

There are several other differences between newspapers with the- fixed minimui. 
and those withptft. The. f ixed-mnrimum papers' tend to have more women's news, 
editorials ,^and sports, but there are no significant differences between 'the two ,.■ 
groups in the amount of newshole allocated to local, state, national, o^nternational 



news.' 



■ The dkta also were analyzed to determine whather there were dlf fetehce. between 
papers with large fixed minlfflums .and those with smaller ones. As might be eicpected, 
those with the- larger newshole are ?!ess likely to. want to/change their systems of 
determining nwshole s.iz? (V-.50) . - The editors of papers with larger fixed-minlnim 
newshole. are more likefy to think newshole "size is/^about right" i|l the readers' 



opinion (TaUj,-.27) 



\ . Publisher Participation in N^hole Formula Revision , . . 

■ The newspapers were diyided into two groups on the bSlis of whether the 
publisher was^ involvedT^n newshole formula revision,.." (Sne might sp.^ulate that thi , 
publisher is likely to keep a tight rein on newshole size for economic considerations. 
In fact, the anal^is-strowed Tf^f f erences between news allocation polidies ^of ^ 
those papers with ahd -without polisher ini^^^S^nt. The, two groups are nearly ^ 



alike in size ol newahole,' and the ^amount of newshoie space devoted to various 
categories of news. 

Gtroup Owned' Vs Independent ^ ■ ' 

A similar analysis of ownership showed few differences between group-owned- 
and independent newspapers. The newshoie size and proportion of paper devoted to 
news a.re the same for both. Also, the analysis disclosed "no quarititatlve diffwfences 
in the the types of news included in the newshoie or the method for determining 
newshoie size. The two groups scored- about the same on the news f>«itential index. 
In fact, the only difference is a tendency for the managing editors. of group- 
• owned papers to serve in an advisory capacity or as <a negotiator for the news 

- * » 

department iit discussions about the revision of the newshoie formula. At non- 
group. papers, the managing editSr is likelier, to make the decision hilnself , (V-.36) . 
This is probably the result of a more complex/iorganizaCion with group papers. 

The present analysis is consistent witfi the results of an ownership study "by 
Grbtta in which independent and chain newspapers were , compared on, a nunber of 
quantitative factor^. Grotta found no differences 1 in newshoie size, number of ■ 
employees or amount^ of local coverage. - 

. . Circulation Size ^ 

/ " ■ . 

As mentioned above, latfgej/^wspapers are likelier thaif .smaller papers to 

have fixed-miniium systems (V^,37), and larger papers have larger newsholef 
(r^.Z*?). Because the larger circulation papers, hdv6 tnore advertising, however, 
' the i^oportion. of the paper devoted to news is less for larger, newspapers than 
•^;^-f or .smaller ones (r».57). ' . < - ^^ , ^ * , ; . 

Also, larger papers carry a greater proportion of stateV(r*.4:2)., national 
Xf-.50), international (r=.39). financial (r-.68), and womb's news (r-.52), than 
smaller papers, and they .Jevote more space to editorial material g:-.49).. • 



Although there is no difference between large and smair liewspapers in 
frequency bf negotiation for a4arger neWahole, managing editors lat smaller 
newspapers are slightly likelier to be successful in their ef^^S (Tau^-.l?)'.' 
When negotiating, editors at smaller papers are ihore apt to seek additional space 
for local/news, while large-paper editors are likelier to negotiate for'all types 
of ne>/s (V=.42) . Small-paper . editors are more apf to b6 successful in jiegotiationtf 
f^ local news, and editors from larger papers are likelier to achieve- success with 
all types of news. (V=.47) . • ; ' " ' 

Managing editors from small circulation newspapers are more apt than their 
counterparts from large circulation papers to view the audiehcte as unhappy with 
newshole size (V=.34). Also, editors" of small newspapers are, likelier to want 
to change their system for determining newshole size (V«.32). . ' ^ 




Perceived Conqpetitia 
'Although there are £ew competing daily newspapers in the United States, 
there is., competition from .suburban papers and broadcast media. Mana^i^g^tors - 
were asked whether they perfceive themselves as competing with^ other newsgatherlng • 
ageniies. The.|«|^dy then searched for- differences between papers K^ose managing 
editors perceive^ competition' and those whose editors do not . 

Editor^ are 'much likelier to see themselves competing for news with other 
•newspapers than with^the' broadcast media.: . (See Table l3.) On the other hand, 
63 percent s^e .radio as"-providing strong or moderate competition for aavertiseaenta 

(See Table 14.) ' " ' ' ^ • • 

Managing editors working' for- group-oUed newspapers are more apt than editors 
for independent newspapers/to see television as provi4ingi competition f dr. nw/s . - 
(V-.:240.- R^dio ±3 viewed as k mcwTQ serious competitp^r by.. managing editors from 
•mall papers. than it is by editors from large papers (V..28). The l&tter ^^rob^ly 
' results-, from Che iaqt that r^dio^is often the only competing news-gathering agency 

■ •, ' • ^ \ \ . ■ 

in a small town. * 
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; Also, -managing editors ib: newsB,aperg- with a fixe^. minimum are likelier, than 
their coUfite^rpafts to pe,r<^five competition V^. news iW'^A) ^4 ^^"^^^.^^^'f^^^^' 
(V=,32) f rom otheTjifiiisipapeta . . ./ 

' ' ' . V'^^ ' - ■ '-^ ^ • ' ' ^ "'■ 

' * , ' ) • * ' ' ' 

Siuninary and ConclusicJns 

. ' ' " ' • , ^ ' - ' " . ^ ^ \ 

The data f rom .thi^>ttrt^^ at least in diay-to-day operations, 

B^gdiklap^s a5irfeft±p»'''^?ia^ advertising department jiisually determines newshoT^ 
size^J^^^Forty-^dn^ i^ejcen the newspapers surveyed Have ijewshole policies _ that > 

"'-aside a minimum number ' of- colupin inches for n^ws ^a^ch day regardless of 
"advertising load. Also', editorial executives are clearly excluded trom newshole 
policy revision at only 12^ percent .of tHe papers^ Most managing editors^. (91%) , 
say. their paper's newshole policy is|adequate» - / 

=^ ^An-^ov^rwhe.lBil,ng majority. of the managing ,^jedi tors, however, say they frequently 

need additianal spacf for news, af tei?, the newshole has been fiilVd..^ . Seven tyr five V 

1 ^ • . ^ ■ 

percent say they negotiate for ad'ditiqnaf space between one and four times per 

meiith. ' They normally request "the .additional ^pace for 'local news and are •uccess- . 

ful in negotiations. Fifty- two percent also say they have 'the power to authorize 

t-': ^ /*'■ \ ' ' ■ ' \ 

additional pages when needed.- •' • , " . 

" The propdrtion of space se't aside far non^advertiSing^onteilt in today 9. . 

typical newspaper ^(45%) has changed littlQ.auring recent ye>rs. Large* newspapers ^ 

tend fib have a larger newshole in terms of column inches, but tEe"percentage of-. 

the. paper containing jxews is sihaller than that for ^mallei Circulation papefi." 

Editors Say- most (75%) of their paper's newshole, is allocated' to local news. 

Those using a Vixed-mlnimmji system for determining newshole size tend to be 

-Urger-circuiatlph 'papers that rank higher on>-^spptential index— the ability 

*to gather and.di8se'minafe ^ei8--than p&pers usin^other systenis., Fixed-mtnimutt 
' pap^rs..al80- set ^side.mor^ space for' women news, editorials, and sports. A., 
■ majority of' the ''man aging editors who york for f ixed-i^mum papers say. the system s.^ 

o"' / ■ • ' , - :^ ' ■ . :' ' . 
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najor advantage is that it guarantees adequate news ^erage regardleag of adver- 
tislng volume* ... ^ ... 

Although the fixed mininum is the toost popufar method for determLning newshoie 
Size, the number of newspapers \islng this system has apparently declined in recenf. 
^/^e^rs. Unless forced^to do so by the increasing cost of newsprint, it appears 
\ that there will be little shift in the future. Most managing editors say they 
' are satisfiecf with newshole policy. 



0^ 
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TaBle 1, 
Typical Newspaper Page Size 



Nudbsef of Pages 



Percentage of Newspapers 
Weekday Sunday 



12 or fewer . 
13-29 
30-49 
50-69 

•70 or more 



19 
37 
30 
9 
4 



Total 



99a 



15 

13. 

23 
48 

'99W 



*rhe table does not add up to 100 percefat because of rounding. 



Table 2. 

Estimated News Space Devotejd to 
Various News Categories^ 



Type of News 



Local 

Sports 

National * 

Women's 

International 

Editorial 

State 

Finzincial' 



Percentage of Newi Space 



.75 
6- 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 



Total 



100 



^Managing editors estimated' the ndnier of colunn Inches devoted to 
,eacH category on a Epical day. -The percentages 'are" based on the 
total for these categories. . ' 



' • Table 3 

c • , 

Managing, Editor's' Opinions and Perceptr^-ons of. 
Readers' Opinions About Newspape'f ; 
Size on a Typical Weekday. 







Editors ' Opinions 


Editors^ 'Percepbions 
of Readers' Opinions 


Size of Newspaper 












Frequency 


'J' 


Percent . 


Frequency 


Percent ' 


Much too. siaail 
Too small 
About right 

Too big _^ * . ^ 
Much too big 


■ 6 
37 
95 
4 
1 




•4 
26 
66 
. 3 
1 


5 
34 

93 , 
8 
2 


4 
24 
65 
6 
1 


Total ' 

• 


143 




100 


142 


100 



Table 4 

Managing Editors' Opinions and Perceptions of 
~ Readers' Opinions About Newspaper' Size 
on a Typical Sunday 



Size of 8ewspape"r 



Much too small 
Too small 
'About right 
Too'.oig 
Aicli .too Ijig 



Editors' Opinions' Editoi^a' Perceptions 

of Readers' Opinions 



Frequency Percent 



1 
10 
39 
-2 

0 




Frequency Percent 



1 
10 
36 
5 
1 



.2 
19 
68 
9 

2 



Total 



52 



100 



53 



100 



Table 5 



New^ole Size of ■ Fixea-Minimum Newspapers 



Coluasi Inches 



Belcjw 600 
601 - 900 
901 - 1200 
1201 - 1500 
1501 " 1800. 
1801 - 2100 
2101 - 2400 
Above 2400 



Number of- 
Newspapers^ 



4 

} 
■ 7 

3 

11 

8 
10 
13 



Percentage of 
Newspapers 



7 
5' 
12 
5 
19 
.13 
L7 
22 



Total 



59 



\ 



100 



Table 6 

Newshble Capacity of Sliding-Scale 
Newspapers^ * - 



Percentage of Space - • . ^ Percentage of Newspapers 

TJ'Zlt.r Largest Ne^^shole Sni^llest Newshole 

Advertising Matter & . . r,^ ^ 



Below 29 
30-34 
35-39 
40.-44 



■ 11 

11 '■ ' 19 

,5 5 

11 - 8 

-11 - 3 



50-54 - ^ 



55-59' 

60-64 t 
Over 64 . ^ 



3 8 
18 13 
13 • ' 19 



Total 100 ■ - 100 



• (N=38) .(N=37) 



-4^ 



^Example of how, to reaU the&let The figures in the top row mean that 
15 percent of the newspaoera^'^ing a sliding scale for determination of 
newshole size would not procfuc|' a "newspaper that contained more than '29 
percent news, while 89 percenViUoa-U) would not produce a newspaper that 
contained less than -29-perc^ii^Vews-; : 




t 18 



Table 7 



Additional Methods for Determining 
Newshole Size^ \ 



>if^thod3 of Determination 



'Number of > 
Newspapers 



Minimum news needs are always met.' 
Whatever is left after ads are in. 
Fixed minimum number of pages used. 
System of '^age size based on ad needs , 
Cooperation between ad and news dept. 
Managing editor calis for what's needed. 



6 
6 
5 
3 
2 



^Managing editors of newspapers that did, not use a 

percentaie formula for determining newshole. size were^sked to explain 
their .^ystemsj.. ' - • ' ' ' 



ERIC 



19 



\ 



[ T|ibl^^ 8 

Participants in Newshole 
Formula Revision 



Participants 



Nuniber of 
Newspapers 



Percentage of 
Newspapers 



rubiisher and news and 
advertising executives 

uenerai manager and some 

combination of executives 

Editor and some combination of 
executives excluding general 
3ianager and/or publisher 

Publisher and news executives 

Publisher only 

Publisher and combination of- 
executives including news 
personnel' 

Publisher and combination o£ 
executives excluding news 
. petsonpel 

Editoy only • 

General manager only 



38 
28 



17. 
14 

8 



Total 



122 



Percentages do not total 100 because of rounding. 



31 
23 



14 
11 
7 



3 
2 
2 



99' 



ERIC 



20 



Table 9 



Managing Editoifs* Negotiations 
for Additional Space 



Frequency of 
Negotiation 
During Average 
Month of 1973-74 



Less than once 

3-4 ' ^ 
5-6 

7 or more 



Negotiations 



^Successful 
•Negotiations 



Percentage 



Percentage^ 



Total 



7 

39 
33 
15 
7 



101° 



(N=110) 



7 

31 ■ 
13 
6 



lOl"* 
- (N=101) 



arhe' table seems to indicate that 44 percent of the editors were 
successful in negotiations fot extra space once or twice a month 
even "though only 39 percent negbtiated with that frequency. "What 
this indicates, however, is that some editors who requested space 
more frequently were successful only once or twice* a month. 

^Petcentages, do not total 100 because- of rounding. 



Table 10 



Persons with Whom Managing 'Editors 
Negotiate for Larger Newshole 



Persons or 
Coiobination 
of Persons 



Number of 
Editors 



Percentage 
Editors 



Business manager or advertising 

department executive 
Combination of publisher and 3 

other executives ' 
Production manager or other 

production personnel 
Publisher- 
Combination of General manager 

and other executives excluding 

publisher 
General mianager 
No negotiation — managing 

editor makes decision 
Editor 
Other 



22 
19 

i? 



14 
12 

6 
4 
9 



4^ • 



18^ 

16 

15 
14 



12 
10 

5 
3 
7 



Total 



121 



100 



' *" _ -_1 Table 11 

Editqrs' Use of Options for Handling Late-breaking 
Stories After the Newshole is Filled 



Editors' 
Options 



Paid ad pulled 

(N-73) 
' House as pulled 

(N-94) , 
.Other news displaced 

(N-85^ 
Pages added 

(N-101) ^ 
Story used later 

(N«70)^ / 



Percentage of Editors Using Optioiis 



Never 


- Frequency 
1-15 


of use 
16-25 


„ . 

More 
than . 25 


70 


26 


1 






57 


13 


26 


' 5 


* 

. 27 


37 


46 


9 


73 


8 


11 


13 ' 


' 3.1 •' • 


10 


'46. 



^Example of how to read the table: The figure in the upper-left • 
comer means 70 percent Qt the 73 edi-toxs^'responding to the question 
did not pull a .paid ad iiT^order to obtain additional space for nays. 



Table 12 • . 

Frequency ofNewshole Size Changes During 
'1973-74 as a Result of Advertising 
.Department Needs^ 



Frequency of'Newshole 
Change 



Never 

I- 5 . 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-51 - 
More than 51 



Number of 
Newspapers 



Percentage of 
New8t>^per8 



7 


?■ 




. 17 


13 




27 . 


21 r 




15 


12 




8 • • 


. 6 




11 


' ■ 9 




19 


.15 . 




25 


19 


1 



Total 



129 
1^ 



100 



» Table 13 

Managing Editors' Perceptions of Competition 
for News from Various Media^ 



Amount of 
Competition 



Strong , 
Moderate 



eak 



competition' 



Percentage of Editors who 
see Competition from: 





Radid 


Television 


Newspapers 




9 ■ - 


16 


. . ' _ 29 ' 




30 


21 


38 . 




50 


-45' 


29 




11 


18 ' 


- 5 


T6tal 


100 . 
fN=U01 


, 100 


lOlb 



^Ex-ample of ' how to read table: The figure in the upper-left corner 
ihdicates nine percent of the 140 managing, editors responding see -strong 
competition for news from radio. 

'' ' . ; . . 

^Percentage does not total 100 because a£ rounding. ^^ 



Competition ' • . l y 



ercentage of Editors who 
. Perceive ^Competition From: 



~ R^io' ; " 


Television 


Newspapers 


'15 ' . 


16 


26 


' 48 


27 


17 


33 


. 34 


37 




<^ 23 . 


21 


100 

(N=136) 


1- 

100 

(N=134) 


101^ 
(N-132) 



Strong 
'•.Moderate 
•.Weak:' - » ' 
.No Competition 



Total 



^Example of how to read ,tab^let The figure in the upper-left comer 
indicates 15 percent of tKe 136 managing^editors responding perceive 



strong competition^ from radio,. 



t>Pefcentage does not total lOd because of rounding: 



ERIC 



25 



